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Radio Education — A Wartime Responsibility 


What is our responsibility today? 
hind the ramparts of radio education? 
front, the 


We, who are still be- 
On the Government 
Federal Communications Commission is being 
made the subject of a Congressional hearing. Questions 
ibout the Commission’s basic authority have been raised. 
The Office of War Information has had to modify its radio 
activities. The Office of Civilian Defense has liquidated 
its radio division. Other agencies are limiting their sphere 


radio. 


On the home front, 


{ 


ol action in 


a union official has banned record- 
ings and transcriptions. The same official has sharply re- 
stricted music network broadcasts. In the schools, 
teachers, principals, and superintendents interested in radio 
education are being called to the colors. Thousands of 
science and shop teachers, who normally keep equipment in 
order, are now operating radio equipment for the armed 
forces. If radio is really a strategic weapon in the arma- 
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ment of war, why are these things eat ial 
very importance is the reason. 

Does our responsibility rethain the same or has it not, 
on the other hand, been very drastically increased? The 
answer is plain! There is more to do and fewer people to 
do the work. If radio is to maintain its valiant role in 
education, for war and post-war purposes, then we who are 
maintaining. the home front have to accept an increased 
responsibility for it and its continued use and development. 

Those of us responsible for planning and producing edu- 
cational broadcasts must now assume the initiative for, 
many wartime programs—especially programs which will 
interpret to adults and children the local war needs and 
activities as they affect every individual within our com- 
munities. Those of us who use radio in the school must 
assume initiative for extending and making more effcetive 
use of radio programs bearing on the war. We in educa- 
tional radio cannot shirk these responsibilities . for truly 
it may “matter to all Eternity’ what we do about radio 


NOW! 
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Education’s Megacycle 


By William Dow Boutwell, Director 
Information and Radio Services, U. S 
Office of Education 


Part | 


Unless educators show greater in 
terest in the F-M band set aside for 
schools and colleges, these channels will 
be given to commercial applicants.” 
This flat warning came from the very 
highest authority—Chairman James L. 
Fly, of the Federal Communications 
Commission, in his address before the 
May 1943 Institute on Education by 
Radio at Columbus, Ohio. 

Reiteration of this warning recently 
by FCC Commissioner Wakefield indi- 
cates that Chairman Fly’s viewpoint is, 
in all probability, also the viewpoint 
of the Commission. Entirely friendly 
in tone, the warnings invite education 
to act before pressure forces the Com- 
mission to license to commercial radio 
applicants channels unused in the edu- 
cation megacycle 

What should this warning mean to 
radio educators? What, exactly, is the 
Education Megacycle? What can be 
done with the channels reserved fot 
schools and colleges? What, if any 
thing, should be done now in light 
of the wartime equipment embargo? 

This, the first of two articles, will 
relate the brief history of the Educa- 
tion Megacycle and what is being and 
can be done with it. The second a1 
ticle will describe postwar potentiali- 
ties of F-M such as state-wide coopera 
tive networks which can bring quality 
educational radio programs to every 
school, large and small, elementary or 
secondary, in any state. 

The story of Education's Megacycle 
begins in 1938. In that year the FCC 
held hearings on the question of al 
locating the radio spectrum from 41,- 
000 to 42,000 kilocycles for broadcast- 
ing. Although this sector held the high 
frequencies unheard on average receiv 
ing sets, education was alert. Here a 
“new subdivision” was opening up. 


Should there be a place in it for edu- 
cation? More than 300 leading edu 
cators supported Commissioner Stude 
baker in asking for channel reserva- 
tions. Acceding to this request the 
Commission set aside the megacycle 
41-42 for exclusive use of schools and 
colleges. 

Almost before any plans could be 
laid, F-M rose over the radio horizon 
Successful demonstrations by Major 
Armstrong prompted the FCC to re- 
classify the bands 42 to 50 kilocycle 
range for F-M. Education's Megacycle 
was moved up to 42-43. Commercial 
enthusiasm over F-M made education's 
corner in the new radio subdivision 
much more attractive Sets receiving 
both A-M and F-M came on the mar 
ket. F-M’s high fidelity and diminu- 
tion of static excited wide interest. 
Commercial applications for F-M li 
censes soared. Some school systems and 
colleges made inquiries. 

Then came war. Receiver produc- 
tion stopped. Only 45 commercial F-M 
stations actually came into operation. 
Six educational F-M licenses have been 
issued; Cleveland, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, University of Illinois, 
and the University of Kentucky 


So much for background. But what 
is this Education Megacycle? First im- 
portant fact to know is this: it has five 
channels. All told, the FCC has re 
served 40 channels for F-M. Of these, 
five have been set aside for “non-com 
mercial education broadcast stations.” 
Five channels seem much too few until 
one realizes that stations using them 
may be dotted across the country with 
greater frequency than A-M stations 
Actual separation to avoid interference 
need be as little as 20 to 25 miles for 
low power stations and 100 to 140 
miles for stations 1 kw and up. But in 
any one area only every other channel 
may be used. In the New York area, 
for example, Newark, Elizabeth and 
New York City school systems could 


have channels but that would use up 
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Education's Megacycle in the New 
York metropolitan area. Recent stud 
ies by the U. S. Office of Education 
reveal that all schools in a state like 
Ohio could be served by judicious loca- 
tion for 18 to 20 major transmitters 
using all five available channels. Al 
though this problem will be discussed 
later, it is brought up here to show 
that educational statesmanship and 
planning will be necessary to assure 
that the Education Megacycle’s shall 
be developed for benefit to all 

Of the six educational institutions 
holding F-M_ licenses, Cleveland and 
Chicago have most to report and their 
experience will be detailed in subse 
quent issues. New York is getting 
under way. San Francisco and the 
University of Kentucky are waiting un 
til the end of the war reopens the 
equipment market. University of Illi- 
nois is using its F-M station for train 
ing purposes. 

Cleveland, with its well-established 
educational radio service, with studios 
and radio masts already installed, found 
the shift over to F-M both easy and 
desirable. William B. Levenson, De 
partment of Instruction, Board of Edu 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: 


“WBOE has had an unusual oppor 
tunity to compare the relative merits 
of A-M and F-M broadcasting since 
it has tried both and since the location 
of the schools is such that an excellent 
check of reception in varying condi 
tions could be made 

“Beginning in 1938 the Cleveland 
school station broadcast for a time by 
amplitude modulation. When the shift 
was made to F-M a survey of reception 
quality was made among the _ schools 
every one of which had purchased F-M 
receivers. The response was unanimous 
in indicating that F-M_ broadcasting 
was superior Today we feel that 
school reception is no longer the 
“bottle-neck” of classroom radio.’ 


(Continued on Page 8) 








AER State Organization 
Formed in Michigan 
A Michigan state organization of 


the AER has been formed. On May 
27 representatives from various areas 
in Michigan met in the Rackham Build 
ing in Ann Arbor to discuss the ad 
visability of forming such a state or 
ganization. An enthusiastic discussion 
of objectives and opportunities for 
service led to the forming of the 
Michigan Radio Council. An invitation 
has been extended to all AER mem 
bers in this area to become members 
of the state group 

Among the projects to be carried out 
by the new council will be the enlist 
ment of school administrators and 
teachers in the greater use ol radio 
in the classroom, assistance to schools 
on the most effective use of radio pro 
grams, organization of radio sections 
as a part of educational institutes and 
meetings, and the fostering of better 
understanding among those using radio 
for educational purposes. Meetings 
will be held at intervals in several cen 
ters of the state 

The officers of the new organization 
are as follows: Chairman, Kathleen N 
Lardie, Department of Radio Educa 
tion, Detroit Public Schools; Secretary, 
Ola B. Hiller, Director of Radio Edu 
cation, Pontiac; Treasurer and Mem 
bership Chairman, Joseph E. Maddy, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Publicity Chairman, Robert J. Cole 


man, Director of WKAR, Michigan 


State College, East Lansing. The Or 
ganization Committee: Mark L. Haas 
Public Relations Director, Station 


WIJR, Detroit; Waldo Abbot Director 
of Broadcasting, University of Michi 
Ann Arbor; Marion McLench 
tate Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing; Eldon Robbins, Board of 
Control for Vocational Education 
Lansing; Margaret A. Stace, National 
Music Camp, Ann Arbor; Paul W 
S Ize, Michigan Education Associ 


Utah Broadcasters Confer, 
Organize Radio Council 


As a part of the summer ses ‘ 
| | + 
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George L. Moskovicz, sales manager 
of the CBS Pacific Network, were spe- 
cial guests 

Addressing a banquet session Mr. 
Menser emphasized cooperation and 
coordination between the local radio 
station and the national networks, 
pointing out that each plays an inte- 
gral part in the radio picture. The 
network's responsibility, he said, is 
to provide programs which cannot be 
provided on a local basis Radio’s 
obligations at the present time, he de- 
clared, are to entertain, to interest and 
to inspire 

Mr. Moskovicz, speaking at the same 
session, declared that the American 
system of broadcasting was endangered 
by the recent Supreme Court decision 
affecting the FCC, pointing out that 
the latter is now responsible for the 
content of radio programs. 

Dr. Atkinson, in the opening ad 
dress, stated that formal education is 
losing out in its relative effectiveness 
in comparison with commercial radio 
and motion pictures. “In spite of the 
fact that two billion dollars is being 


spent annually on public education,” 


he said, “radio has been more effective 
in reaching the masses Therefore,” 
he pointed out, “it is extremely im 
portant that radio programs are main 
; arate ~ 

tained on a high level 

As an outgrowth ot the conterence, 
| tah broadcasters tor k steps to or 


yanize an intermountain radio council 
for the purpose of improving all phases 


f broadcasting Dr. John T. Wahl 


qguist, dear f education at the Uni 
versity of Utah, was named to head 
the yanization 


Announce Plans for Seventh 
School Broadcast Conference 


Radio’s role in the war-time class 
it home and abroad in edu 
ter the war, will be the con 
siderations f the seventh annual 
S 1 Broadcast Conference, which 
he {1 at the Morrison Hotel, 
( } dS, 27 d 3 accord 
ent y George 
the SBC 

Pr being formu 
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field, and announcement of the award 
will be made at the annual conference 
banquet. 

Entries are now being received at 
the headquarters of the School Broad- 
cast Conference, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 1, Ill., in the fourth annual 
Utilization Competition. There are no 
restrictions or entry fees connected 
with entering the competition, and ap- 
plication blanks are available from 
Conference headquarters. 


AER Fraternity Gets 

Under Way 

At the AER luncheon in Columbus, 
Ohio, on May 2, announcement was 
made that an honorary radio fraternity, 
Alpha Epsilon Rho, had been organ- 
ized under AER’s sponsorship. 

The purposes of Alpha Epsilon Rho 
are to encourage high standards in 
broadcasting and interest in high stand- 
ards of broadcasting, to issue charters 
of membership to qualified groups on 
college and university campuses, to 
Operate a script exchange among vari- 
ous chapters, to provide a means of 
exchanging mews and_ information 
among the various chapters, and to 
organize and promote inter-school fes- 
tivals and contests. 


The honorary president of Alpha 
Epsilon Rho is Judith C. Waller, NBC. 
Regional Vice-Presidents of the organ- 
ization are Dorothy Ward of Syracuse 
University, and Betty Gurling of the 
University of Minnesota. Alpha Epsi- 
lon Rho’s sponsors are James R. Angell, 
Educational Counselor for the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York 
City; Philip H. Cohen, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Ambrose N. Diehl, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; Robert Hudson, 
Director of the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council, Inc., Denver, Colorado; and 
Mrs. Lavinia S. Schwartz, formerly 
Midwestern Educational Director, Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System, Chicago, 
Illinois, currently with the OWI 

Honorary charter members of Alpha 
Epsilon Rho include Kenneth G. Bart 
lett, Syracuse University; Marian Car 
ter, Director of the Radio Forum Di- 
n of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air: Margaret Cuthbert, Director 
Programs for Women and Children, 


t 
National Broadcasting Company, New 
Yor] 


vision 
( 


ork City: Merrill Denison, formerly 
with the Institute of Audible Arts, New 
York City: George V. Denny, Jr., 
President of Town Hall, Inc., and 
Founder and Moderator of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air: Helen Heitt, 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Arou the Schools Can Put Radio to Work 


For thousands of years of human 
history, the capacity of an orator to 
reach an audience was limited by the 
power of his own vocal chords. Then, 
scarcely a generation ago, a man de- 
veloped an instrument which has been 


revolutionary in extending the range 
of the communication arts. That in- 
strument is radio broadcasting. 

Today, because of the microphone, 
an orator’s audience is limited only by 
the willingness of men and women to 
listen to him. Making them willing 
to hear him—to listen and keep on 
listening—is the art of radio. The 
age-old name for this art is showman- 
ship. Winning and holding an audi- 
ence whose vast numbers no_ four 
walls can encompass is a matter of 
shrewd and showmanlike use of the 
facilities which broadcasting has to 
offer. The subject matter fields in 
the communication arts—English, the 
speech arts, literature, music, the so- 
cial studies, journalism, the graphic 
arts—all may capitalize on this tre- 
mendous potential for enlarging audi- 
ences. Radio's possibilities for service 
are greatly enhanced at the present 
time because of the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, the curtailing of news: 
print, reduced schedules in the schools 
and colleges and because of its valued 
aid as a war reporter both to the 
school and community. 

How radio can implement the com- 
munication arts and serve the school 
is the problem of this article. Part of 
the answer lies with the administrator, 
part with the teacher, and part with 
the student. 

Applied intelligently to the war pro- 
gram through the arts, radio can play 
a significant part in developing atti 
tudes, disseminating information and 
mobilizing community effort. 


Radio’s Place in the School 

Probably the most effective single 
means of promoting the use of radio 
in the school is to find a teacher from 
the faculty who is sincerely interested 
in the subject of radio education and 
who would be willing to accept ap- 
pointment as radio chairman or direc- 
tor for the school. Once appointed 
the radio chairman might well consider 
taking these steps: 

(a) Prepare a radio log of all broad- 
casts related to the war for publica- 
tion in the school newspaper and post- 
ing on school bulletin boards. An- 
nouncements of special programs might 


be made over the public address sys- 
tem of the school or, if the radio 
chairman knows of a coming program 
of specific interest to a certain teacher 
or school department, special notifica- 
tion might be made. Advance informa- 
tion about forthcoming programs is 
absolutely essential to effective educa- 
tional use of radio. 

(b) Establish a liaison with all sub- 
ject field departments such as the so- 
cial-studies group, the English arts 
group, music art, and all the others. 
Develop scripts and information about 
the specific subjects either for listen- 
ing activities or for radio broadcasts 
Widespread use of scripts and tran- 
scriptions is an essential part of this 
process. 

(c) Establish organized listening 
groups either in the regular classroom, 
school library, or in a special listen- 
ing room or after school hours. 

(d) Establish a working relationship 
with local station managers so as to 
provide opportunity for discussion of 
available war programs and to acquaint 
the managers with school reactions. 

(e) Establish a radio workshop to 
dramatize school war activities for the 
student body and the community. 


Victory Corps Radio Activities 

In building an effective program the 
Victory Corps— now organized in 
schools throughout the country—needs 
to use all channels of communication 
Radio provides one such channel. Some 
of the many reported uses of radio by 
the Victory Corps are: 


(a) A Victory Corps radio work- 
shop prepares programs for the school 
assembly, for the public address sys- 
tem, for local stations, and for com- 
munity meetings such as the P.T.A., 
the American Legion, etc. 


(b) The various divisions of the 
Victory Corps are treated as subject 
matter in all types of presentations 
and, likewise sponsor radio broadcasts 
on subjects of interest to all students 

(c) Induction ceremonies are pre- 
sented over the radio. 

(d) Radio is a channel for the dis- 
semination of information explaining 
aims and objectives of the Victory 
Corps. Dramatizations, interviews or 
talks can highlight the war values of 
school subjects. For example: Inter- 
views with returned navigators and 
gunners on the value of mathematics 
with medical technicians on the value 
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of chemistry; with war plant workers 
on the value of shop experience, with 
officers on the ability to use English 

(e) Activities suggested by the war 
program such as rationing, war sav- 
ings, scrap collection, and others can 
be made the subject of programs for 
the school and community. 

(g) Listening to the Victory Hour 
This program presented in cooperation 
with the Blue Network is the official 
in-school program of the High School 
Victory Corps. Each week it brings 
stories of Victory Corps students from 
everywhere, famous personalities in 
strategic positions in the war effort and 
what the war programs require of high 
school students. 


What Any Teacher Can Do 

The first obligation of any teacher, 
with respect to the use of radio in 
wartime, is to select programs care- 
fully, in terms of the informational 
and morale-building needs of her stu 
dents, and, then, to utilize every known 
instructional device that can be em- 
ployed to make _ program listening 
maximally effective as an educational 
experience. The teacher should be 
continually on the alert for any radio 
programs that might be used to ad- 
vantage in explaining war problems, 
building student faith in American 
democracy, or indicating the specific 
wartime services where student ener 
gies can be utilized most effectively. To 
this end the following recommenda 
tions are offered: 

Programs of the type indicated, such 
as the Blue Network’s Victory Hour, 
Columbia's School of the Air of the 
Americas, and broadcasts of State and 
local schools of the air, which are 
available during school hours, should 
be used for classroom listening wher 
ever possible. Ample time should be 
allowed for supplementing each of 
them with  locally-available resource 
materials and analyzing their content 
through class discussion 


Other broadcasts of this nature 
which are available during out-of 
school hours, such as those of the 
National Broadcasting Company's In 
ter-American University of the Air, 
the University of Chicago Round- 
Table, the Blue Network's Town 
Meeting of the Air, Soldiers of Pro 
duction, the American Forum of the 


Air on Mutual Network, and Elmer 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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New York, New York—Columbia 
Broadcasting System and 
Mildred Game: 


Lyman Bryson, Director the CBS 


Divisions of Education and of Post 
War Planning, and Davidson Taylor, 
Assistant Director of Broadcasts, con 
ducted a Program Orientation Course 
or CBS employees during June and 
July All executive heads of the Pro 

Department spoke to the fifty 
men and women selected to take the 
course. Speakers included Douglas 


Coulter, Director of Broadcasts; Roy 
Langham, Coordinator of Broadcasts; 
Robert J. Landry, Director of Pro 
sxram Writing; Paul White, Director 


News Broadcasts, and some fifteen 


The course was given in order 
d talent among present employes 
wed special aptitudes for fill 
poss ble future vacancies in the 

£ Department 
Leon Levine, Assistant Director of 
Educat is particularly proud of a 
irge air-age world map, suitable fot 
posting ll be enclosed in 
vel COpy t 200,000 1943-44 


Teacher's Manuals for the American 
Scho t the Au 
Murray Dyer, Script Editor of Co 
nbia’s American School of the Air, 


Sst 1 short story t 

H M Mr Dyer has 

‘ [ ted Script Editor for the 

America ocriptures intermission 

tur f the Sunday New York Phil 
Sym] adcasts 


Clinton Johnston, Production Direc 
e CBS Education Divisi 
Mildred Adams, Editor of the Post 


\ Division, had the distinction of 
es derator 
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lectures and gathered first-hand public 
reaction to post-war problems. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—University of 
Michigan and Waldo Abbot: 
The University of Michigan broad 

cast programs during the summer ses- 

sion of eight weeks over radio station 

WIR, Detroit, WKAR, East Lansing, 

and WWJ, Detroit. The programs 

consisted of a fifty-voice chorus from 

Company “A”; Palmer Christian on 

the Fries Memorial organ, Hill Audi- 

torium; Graduate quiz, an “Informa- 
tion Please’ type of program, featur- 
ing graduate students on the campus; 

‘Tell Me, Professor’ an informative 

program based upon replies prepared 

by members of the faculty and pre 
sented by students; ‘It Happened Be 
fore’, an historical dramatic presenta- 
tion directed by Prof. David Owen; 
and a familiar essay on the air called 

‘Our Way of Life’ by William Clark 

Trow, Professor of Educational Psy 

chology Protessor Preston Slauson 
Was news commentator 
The University went off the air on 
August 20th, but will be back on again 
some time after October 24th. 
William Boutwell, Chief of the In 
formation Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education was in Ann Arbor 
on August 4th to discuss the proposed 
application for an F.M. license to be 
made by the University 

Professor Abbot has a bi-monthly 


1 ] 


letter to all of his former students who 
are now 1n service. 250 copies of this 
letter go to all parts of the world. 
The University has a new broadcast 
ing studio in the Rackham Institute for 


Graduate Students in Detroit 


Columbus, Ohio—Station WBNS 
and Irwin Johnson: 
WBNS, Columbus, is broadcasting 


a year-round series called ‘This Is 
Lockbourne’ r the Army Air Base at 
Lockbourne, Ohio, training ground for 
four-mot flying. The program is a 
stud show, composed f Air Base 
talent and s de signed t educate the 
I iblic { Central Ohio to accept the 
ig bombers as part of their daily life 
Inas s night f g is an import 
the t ing iny Colun 
bus residents we ( pla ibout 
é ec Sé tne NOISE 
( I Ek CoO edits the pr 
y ¢ ected the pubd 
ttit ’ As part the hack 
‘ tit d producti 
Is | Irwin John- 


son, Jack Price and Lowell Riley of 
WBNS were treated to ninety minutes 
of flying in one of the big Fortresses 

A popular quiz program has been 
devised for the Navy, broadcast weekly 
over WBNS. Each Saturday six Waves 
and six Navy recruits vie with each 
other in the answering of questions 
which are of general interest, based 
largely on current events as they relate 
to the Navy. Information concerning 
the various branches of the service is 
also included. Petty Officer Chet Long 
produces the show in cooperation with 
Charles Black and Irwin Johnson of 
WBNS 

Negro education and morale build 
ing is the raison d'etre for a year-round 
show on Sunday mornings. Called 
“Steal Away.” the program features a 
colored choir and instructive sermon- 
ettes by the Reverend Sandy F. Ray 
of the Shiloh Baptist Church.” 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Kathryn Theller: 
“The Radio Workshop was busy as 

ever with programs, summer classes had 

an enrollment of approximately fifty 
students and ‘the boss’ (Kenneth Bart- 

lett!) divides his time between the di 

rection of the University’s radio work 

and acting as Director of the Syracuse 

University Extension School on Adult 

Education 
The programs for the summer in- 

cluded Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, Dean of 

the War Service College and founder 
of the School of Journalism in a news 
analysis program, titled “The News and 

You.” The ‘angle’ was to call attention 

to the significant news of the week 

rather than only those dramatic events 
that are likely to color the day-to-day 
presentation of what is happening 
Other programs included the Army 
Air Corps Band, Glee Club and 


Chorus. a series on Russia, a round 


table discussion involving post-war 
planning, and a series under the spon- 
rship of the School of Architecture 
table buildings in central New 


We have just completed our annual 
eport for last year which shows that 
we had broadcast 200 programs for a 
total of sixty hours. A _ highlight of 
last year included more intensive train- 
ng of girls for positions in radio sta 
tions. The training included instruction 

running of control board and an 


Last tabulation showed we had 125 


er I the armed forces, and while we 


had fifty summer school students, only 





} 
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Topeka, Kansas—Topeka High 
School and Ruth Stout: 


“Our radio class determined to use 
only original student-written scripts 
which supplied great motivation, but 
made the operation of our schedule 
much more difficult. In addition, we 
had absolutely no electrical equipment 
in our school work. We did have fine 
library facilities, and excellent coopera- 
tion with our local radio — studio, 
WIBW. Next year, since we have 
justified our existence, the Board of 
Education has agreed to furnish us the 
necessary recording and _ play-back 
equipment, microphone, etc., if they 
an be procured.” 


Longbeach, Calif.—Polytechnic 
High School and 
William McCay: 


“Imagine the zest with which twenty 
two members of the Speakers W ork- 
shop of Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, California, accepted an invita- 
tion to broadcast a series of fifteen- 
minute interviews on Civilian Defense 
with such personages as the superin- 
tendent of schools, the city manager, 
the chief air raid warden, the fire chief, 
the captain of detectives, the chief of 
coastal defense, a high-ranking army 
officer, the president of the Red Cross, 
and others 


The invitation to present these radio 
interviews was extended by the chair 
man of the Speakers’ Bureau of the 
Long Beach Council of Civilian De- 
fense. The purpose was to give the 
radio public information about civilian 
defense in the city and to tell them 
they could take part in the local de 
fense activities. These broadcasts were 
designed to answer many important 
questions such as: What were the pub- 
lic schools of Long Beach doing to 
protect the lives of school children in 
case of an air raid? What plans had 
the Red Cross for handling distress 
following a bombing? How were the 
fire and police departments augmented 
to care for the strain of war emer- 
gency? These and many more ques 
tions were answered over the air waves 
at regularly scheduled hours, as two by 
two the high school boys and girls kept 
their appointments in the studio with 
leaders of civilian defense to present 
fifteen-minute interviews. One _ pupil 
would act as announcer, opening and 
closing the program; the other would 
conduct the interview 


AER Fraternity 


(Continued from Page 2) 


former Network Commentator; Arch 
Oboler, writer; Thomas D. Rishworth, 
former Director of Public Service Pro- 
grams, Eastern Division of the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York 
City; John R. Sheehan, on leave from 
his position as Program Manager, Gen- 
eral Electric International Broadcast- 
ing; Parker Wheatley, on leave from 
Northwestern University; and Max 
Wylie, Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Alpha chapter of Alpha Epsilon Rho 
was established at Stephens College in 
1941 with Sherman P. Lawton 
sponsor. Ofhcers for the coming year 
include: President, Mary Jo Roberts 
of Cleveland, Ohio; and Secretary, 
Gloria Sagner of Baltimore, Maryland. 


as 


Beta chapter of Alpha Epsilon Rho 
was started at Syracuse University in 
1943, under the sponsorship of Miss 
Dorothy Ward. Its officers are: Presi- 
dent, Julia Chase of Chester, Vermont 
and Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miriam R. Lowy of East Orange, New 


Jer sey 


Gamma chapter of Alpha Epsilon 
Rho was organized at the University 
of Minnesota in 1943. Officers of the 
group are: President, Marion English; 
Vice-President, Romona Wyman; Sec- 
retary, John Rogers; and Treasurer 
Ruth Swanson. Gamma chapter is 
sponsored by Delwin B. Dusenbury 
This chapter is one of the units of the 
Minnesota Radio Guild, formed sev 


eral years ago 


Delta chapter of Alpha Epsilon Rho 
was initiated at Michigan State College 
in 1943. The chapter’s sponsor is Pro- 
fessor Joseph A. Callaway. The officers 
are: President, Margaret Hall of 
Owosso, Michigan; and _ Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary Jeanette Martin of 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Elected members receive associate 
memberships in the Association fot 
Education by Radio and a subscription 
to the AER Journal 


A script exchange is in the process 
of being built, and scripts for member 
chapters should be available by the 


time school opens in September 


Colleges interested in establishing 
chapters, or organizations which are 
interested in afhliation, can receive full 
information about Alpha Epsilon Rho 
by addressing Sherman P. Lawton 
Executive Secretary, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 
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Comment on “Listening Skills” 


Under the joint sponsorship of the 
AER and the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Katherine M 
Saunders, of the John Marshall High 
School of Rochester, N. Y., and Alice 
Sterner, of the Barringer High School 
of Newark, N. J., have prepared for 
early publication a brochure on “Lis 
tening Skills.” This brochure will form 
part of a series to be published by 
the N.C.T.E. on “Communication and 
War,” with Professor Lennox Grey of 
Columbia University, second vice 
president of the National Council, as 
editor. 


The brochure falls into two sec 
tions. Mrs. Saunders discusses radio 
drawn in many of its important as 
pects and with direct relationship to 
school situations and problems. Simi 
larly, Miss Sterner analyzes new 
broadcasts and broadcasters and gives 
useful suggestions for classroom pro- 
cedures. Both authors seek to produce 
among young people a critical attitude 
that is at once intelligent and appre 
ciative; and both lay stress on the war 
and its effect on radio Bibliographies 
are provided for future reading. The 
brochure ought to do much to give 
teachers in general a suitable back 
ground of information regarding these 
two highly important forms of radio 
and regarding the techniques employed 

in presenting them 
Further details may be obtained at the 
ofhce of the N.C.T.E., 211 W. 68th 

Street, Chicago, Ill 
M. J. Herzberg 


WBOE Report 


The second semester (1942-43) re 
port of supplementary radio programs 
presented by Station WBOE reveals 
that Cleveland schools were serviced 
during that period by forty-three dif 
ferent series of programs. This list 
includes twenty-five programs presented 
for use in elementary schools, six for 
junior high schools, six for senior high 
schools, three for teachers, one for the 
public and a home safety series for 
parents 


W BOE, operated by the Cleveland 
Board of Education under tl 
vision of William B. Levenson, recently 
completed its fifth year of « peratior 
was the first school station to be 


le super! 


censed under the FCC reservation f 
educational, non-commercial broadcast 
ing. The report should be of inte 
to other school systems using 
a supplementary device in the 


room 











Groadeasts for Schools... 


By Blanche Young 


Training in citizenship and_ practi 
cal experience with our democratic 
methods of speech and assembly are 
offered in the many high school dis- 
cussions presented by radio for schools. 
Two outstanding stories offering sug- 
gestions for successful presentation of 
this type of broadcast come from Hart- 
ford, Conn. and Youngstown, Ohio. 
Here, radio station program directors 
produce school programs and establish 
procedures in keeping with good radio 
practice as well as approved educa- 
ti nal objectives 
Student Congress of the Air 

From WKBN in Youngstown, Ohio, 
Mr. Gene Trace, program director, 
writes, “our Student Congress of the 


G 


Air has been on the air for two con- 
secutive years and we are planning to 
continue the broadcast this fall. The 
schools have cooperated 100% in pre- 
senting the broadcasts.” 

The series began as a single broad 
cast during the annual Forensic League 
eeting in Youngstown two years ago 
The general plan of the program is as 
ows: Two students are selected from 
each of the five high schools to par 
ticipate. The students are chosen from 
peech, dramatics, and government 

isses of the school The eleventh 
member, selected from one of the high 
ols, acts as the speaker of the house 
or chairman. Each week a bill is pre 
ented by one of the high schools and 


bill is debated by all five of the 
schools concerned. The entire 
procedure of the debate follows the 
itine Of! tl e | 5 Congress Each 
pant is known as senator “so and 
m “such and such” a school 
In setting up the pros and cons of 
e bill. each scl presents a negative 


ind an affirmative side. All bills used 


progral! ire current For ex- 
ple, the first one used last year was, 
> power! draft law be passed 
pt met for essential war 

F ‘ 
Speeches are limited as to time and 
eted at the given time, the 


rapped down by the speaker 
the house. No bill is passed or 
{1 down durit he broadcast. The 
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classes the following day. This type of 
broadcast provides excellent training in 
citizenship and gives the students a 
practical working knowledge of con- 
gressional procedures. 
This Living World 

Topics of current interest are also 
used on the student discussion part of 
the American School of the Air pro- 
gram, “This Living World,’ heard in 
the classrooms throughout the country. 
Local schools cooperate in a large num- 
ber of cities by sending students to the 
radio stations for the last nine minutes 
of the program which is devoted to 
discussion. In Hartford, Conn. where 
the program is heard in the classrooms 
on Friday mornings from 9:15 to 9:45 
a.m., Mr. Sterling Couch, Educational 
Director of Station WDRC produces 
the program in cooperation with the 
local schools. After considerable ex- 
perimentation with student discussion 
groups, Mr _ .Couch finds certain 
methods most successful. 

“We use eight students each week, 
four from two different Connecticut 
High Schools. During the season—21 
schools were represented within a 
radius of 40 miles of Hartford—over 
30 teachers accompanied the students 
and guided them in their preparation. 
Different students are always presented 
when a school broadcasts a second time 
during a season. Once or twice during 
the year we present eight students from 
different schools on a single broadcast.” 

No scripts or written notes are per 
mitted. This makes the discussions 
more natural and lively. Students from 
one school have no way of knowing 
what points are going to be brought 
up by students from another school 
The element of competition (school 
against school) is eliminated by Mr 
Couch’s interesting production meth 
ods. Students are seated in a circle 
next to students from another school 
The topic of the broadcast is not dis- 
cussed before the broadcast. The only 
rehearsal is a short explanation to the 
students, they then decide the points 
they want to cover. These points are 
written on a black board as reminders. 

The student who opens the broad 
cast is selected by Mr. Couch and he 
is given a short mike drill This is 
followed by a brief responsive attack 
by each student to get them to come in 
guickly and to obtain a voice check 
li pening the program the student 
leader states briefly that they have 
just listened to a broadcast from New 


York and that they. as students from 


their respective schools are in the 
radio studios to discuss the topics of 
the day. 

Mr. Couch deals directly with the 
teachers in charge of the students, 
after obtaining permission from the 
principal of the high school. The 
State Board of Education endorses the 
plan and assists in giving the program 
publicity throughout the schools. Dr. 
‘Alonzo Grace, Commissioner of Con- 
necticut Education; heads the WDRC 
Board of Consultants. 

Teachers who have accepted an in- 
vitation to have their students parti- 
cipate on “This Living World” broad- 
cast receive a set of suggestions for 
joint discussion from Mr. Couch as 
ollows: 

1. Four pupils from each _ school 
prepare the subject for the day with 
yut knowledge of other groups’ prep- 
Gration. 

2. Pupils from both schools listen 
to the CBS program from 9:15 to 
9:35. Local student discussion fol- 
lows for 84% minutes. 

3. Pupils carry on discussion by 
themselves, without script or written 
notes. The teachers should be pre- 
pared to break in if necessary to in- 
ject any important phase of the prob- 
lem which might be _ overlooked. 
Teachers may also break in to give any 
pupil who has not spoken an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

4. Group meets at 8:30 am. for 
fest and get-together. 

5. Topics for “This Living World” 
are found in the Student Guide, re- 
leased each month by WDRC and 
supplied to schools from the Superin- 
tendent’s Office 


A Prophesy Exploded 


Years ago when radio was still in its 
infancy several notable speech authori- 
ties predicted that radio would stand- 
ardize the American language. The 
radio announcer’s neutral English, they 
pointed out, would eliminate the ac- 
cents native to certain parts of the 
country. This, we are now told, has 
not and will not be done 

The man who refutes these early 
prophecies is W. Cabell Greet, asso- 
ciate professor of English at Columbia 
University’s Barnard College. Profes- 
sor Greet, it should be noted, is also 
speech consultant to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and has made an 
extensive study of the effect of radio 
on American speech. “Radio has raised 
the country’s educational level and 
broadened its vocabulary,” says the 
good professor, “but it has not and will 
not—itself—induce standard speech.” 
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1:15 to 1:30 P.M. Each School Day 


Each weekday ‘School Time” on WLS presents a new and interesting subject 
in a manner beyond the facilities of the average school and of definite educa- 
tional value. These broadcasts, under the direction of E. Jerry Walker, have 
won the respect and approval of educators the country over. 


“School Time News.” Up-to-the-minute history for use in social science, civics, 
history and government classes in grades from five to ten. 


“This Is America.” To keep American history from being a mere succession of 
meaningless events and Congressional acts, ‘School Time” presents dramatiza- 
tions of the best available literature in the field of history. Grades five to eight. 


“The Magic Harp.” Inspiration for many of the world’s immortal compositions 
has come from simple folk legends and fairy tales. In this series, appreciation 
of music through its story is taught for all grades. 


“The Book Box.” The fascinating modern tales of this series have been chosen 


for their variety, literary value and current popularity among children in grades 
one to four. 


“United We Stand.” John Strohm, managing editor of Prairie Farmer, has lived 
with people in 53 countries. In this series, he tells how boys and girls of other 
countries live, work and play. For grades five to ten. 


The 
PRAIRIE 
FARMER 
STATION 
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Education’s Megacycle 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Chicago has been producing some 
programs per week over various 
local stations and therefore found it 
elf with an experienced radio staff, a 
teaching staff accustomed to use radio, 
nd studios Station W BEZ, erected 
with equipment bought before Pearl 


Harbor, began operations in May 1943 
\ full schedule of programs has been 
ned for the coming year. On the 
basis of brief experience George Jen- 
radio director, Chicago Board 
Education writes 
‘Reception dn F-M receivers is con 
siderably better than over standard sets 
Man-made and natural static is not 
transmitted through the F-M receiver 
With fixed-tuning sets (which will 


] 1 
1 in every school) 





be no interference, no fish- 
for the broadcasting station at the 
t minute before program time. A 


lick of the switch will bring in 


James F. Macandrew, radio director 
New York Board of Education, has 
shaping plans for F-M operation 

the coming year although he 

e of receivers will 


nstitute 4 serious I indicap Of i M 
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other communities should be doing 
about F-M now. We have before us 
Chairman Fly's warning that education 
must show some interest in its mega- 
cycle or lose portions of it. We see 
that the few centers with F-M are 
pleased with it. We know also that 
hundreds of school systems and col- 
leges and universities now have a back 
ground of experience in educational 
broadcasting over local commercial sta- 
tions. Many school systems present five 
Or more programs pel week in coopera: 
tion with local stations. More than 
two score universities and colleges have 
successfully operated stations for more 
than 20 years 

But it is also clear that radio sta 
tion ownership will be regarded as a 
strange and dangerous adventure by 
many boards of education. Many col- 
lege presidents are still skeptical of 
radio 

Therefore, the challenge to radio 
educators is clear. It is up to us to 
make school authorities aware that post 
war planning for F-M stations must 
begin now! We must urge them to 
appoint committees representative of 
school systems or colleges to consider 
F-M ownership. We should build up 
our local educational radio production 
activities because successful use of an 
F-M station will depend on trained 
program producers and users. We 
should ask our school boards to ad 
dress inquiries to the FCC signifying 
their interest in acquiring channels in 
the future 

For argument we have many persua 
sive facts. Here are a few: 


l F-M is inexpensive. For the 
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cost of two classrooms at the most, a 
school system can purchase an F-M 
transmitter which will serve and aid 
students and teachers in every school 
of a city. Eventually, the station can 
also provide an invaluable link between 
school and home, as F-M set owner- 
ship broadens. Maintenance and staff 
costs are very moderate. 

2. Technological aids to teaching 
must be used more extensively after 
the war if education is to keep up with 
the times. One of these new aids is 
the F-M transmitter and the educational 
programs it can bring to school and 
home. 

3. Educational F-M © stations and 
commercial stations do not compete; 
they supplement one another. No com- 
mercial station wishes to repeat pro- 
grams yet repetition is essential if suc- 
cessive classes in the same subject are 
to be served. Moreover, the educa- 
tional program is often not the kind 
of a program a commercial station 
manager wants for his general audi- 
ence. 

4. Education by radio makes for 
better teaching; it does not displace 
teachers. Twenty years experimentation 
demonstrates that radio can motivate 
learning and aid the hard worked 
teac..ers to be more effective; only in 
special and rare situations can radio 
“teach.” 

5. Ownership of an F-M transmit 
ter by a school or college is good in- 
surance against emergencies School 
board members and superintendents are 
conscious of their responsibility for lives 
of children and teachers. They can 


; 
breathe easier if they know radio com- 


munication is at their elbow for instant 
use in case of storms, fires, epidemics, 
riots or other catastrophies that can 
come to any community 

Further information on Education's 


Megacycle can be obtained from the 
U. S. Office of Education. Send us 

questions Ready for early pub- 
lication is a brief illustrated pamphlet, 
“F-M for Education”. This document 
will tell in greater detail what F-M is, 
how much it costs, the wide variety 
of educational programs (with exam- 
ples from actual experience) that can 


be presented and finally the steps to 


take to obtain and operate an F M 
station. “F-M for Education” should 
be helpful to radio educators who ac 


willing to act now to save Education's 
Megacycle for education. (Part II of 
Education's Megacycle’ by Dr. Will 
iam Dow Boutwell will appear in the 


October issue of The Journal of the 
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How the Schools Can Put 
Radio to Work 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Davis’ weekly summary of the war, 
should be assigned for home listening. 
Time should be scheduled for dis 
cussing them with the class at the 
earliest opportunity. 


The teacher will do well to bear 
in mind that students are listening to 
a variety of radio programs dealing 
with wartime subjects, other than those 
heard in the classroom or assigned for 
home listening. It will be well, then, 
for the teachers periodically to pro- 
vide students with an opportunity to 
discuss their voluntary home listening 
in class. 


What About Programs on 
the Air? 


It is dificult to make a usable list 
of programs to which high school 
students can listen either in or out of 
school hours because of broadcast 
schedule changes, time belt differences, 
and other conditions which vary from 
school to school. Such programs as 
the “Army Hour,” which is the story 
of the Army in its training and com 
bat phase, and “This Is the Enemy,” 
an official program of the Office of 
War Information, should be included. 
Others, such as “The Man Behind the 
Gun,” “The Free World Theatre,” and 
“Transatlantic Call; People to Peo- 
ple,” are examples of programs that 
have been available and which might 
have been in the list of every high- 
school student's listening log. 


The best information on these sub- 
jects can be obtained from the radio 
columns of daily or weekly newspa- 
pers. Another excellent source is the 
war program manager of the local 
radio station. 


The Radio Workshop 


The radio workshop is a school ac 
tivity which combines all radio interests 
in the school. It provides a laboratory 
wherein students of widely diversified 
academic, professional and vocational 
interests can combine their efforts in a 
single activity program. It is generally 
composed of students working under 
the direction of one or more instruc- 
tors. Its membership includes students 
interested in writing radio programs, 
producing them, and acting in them. 
Its membership may also include rep- 
resentatives of the high-school news- 
paper staff, technicians able to repair, 
maintain and operate radio equipment 
in the school and in general all stu- 
dents who participate in radio. 


The organization of a radio work- 
shop is recommended because of the 
wide possibilities for service to all sub- 
ject fields, in Victory Corps divisions 
within the school and in community 
activity of a widely varied nature out- 
side the school, such as assisting local 
service organizations and civic groups 
to produce programs carrying wartime 
messages. 


Technical Radio Training 

The armed forces are experiencing 
serious shortages of radio repair and 
maintenance men and radio code op- 
erators. To meet these needs sec 
ondary school pre-induction courses in 
the Fundamentals of Radio and Funda- 
mentals of Electricity have been pre- 
pared by the Civilian Pre-[nduction 
lraining Branch of the War Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Both manuals are obtainable from 
the Government Printing Office for ten 
cents each, 


A kit of recordings and instruc’ 
tions on Radio Code Practices has 
been built to War Department speci- 
fications and is available for purchase 
through several manufacturers. 

These courses are basic to the jobs 
of radio repair, maintenance and op- 
eration in the armed forces and are, 
therefore, a concern of the school ad- 
ministration. These courses can be 
handled by the radio chairman as a 
function of’ the Radio Workshop, a!- 
though the kit has been so well pre- 
pared that students can learn code 
without the supervision of a teacher. 


Radio Scripts 

It is no longer necessary to bemoan 
the fact that stirring radio perform 
ances are lost for all time if circum: 
stances prevented hearing the original 
broadcast. Many of the best war 
scripts are now available in printed 
form for study. Production rights are 
usually waived for performance by 
school groups. Script reading is com 
ing to be a requirement by some teach- 
ers of English and speech. 


Some of the finest writing on war 
issues has been done by Arch Oboler 
and Norman Corwin and most of 
their writings are now published in 
special volumes or anthologies. Scripts 
produced by the Free Company dur- 
ing the first few months of the war 
are available in book form under the 
title “The Free Company Presents.” 


On December 8, 1941, the Writers 
War Board was organized to serve as a 
liaison between the writers of the 
United States and Government depart- 
ments which need writing jobs done 
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Such well-known writers as the late 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Dorothea 
Lewis, Eric Barnouw and Ruth Adams 
Knight are but a few of the radio writ 
ers whose scripts dealing with the war 
are now available to schools. The 
Association for Education by Radio 
has arranged with the Writers War 
Board for monthly distribution of the 
best war scripts—free, with perform- 
ance rights waived to educational pro- 
ducing groups. Twenty-seven of the 
Treasury Star Parade programs are to 
be found in a book of the same name, 
and production rights are available for 
some of them. 


Scripts of many of the Government 
war programs are available on request. 
The Education Section of the Wat 
Savings Staff of the U. S. Treasury 
Department has published a fine col- 
lection of school assembly programs 
which are particularly suitable for Vic- 
tory Corps productions. 


In a catalogue titled, “Scripts for 
Victory,’ the Radio Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education has brought 
together more than 250 choice civilian 
war problems, the school at war, con 
sumer problems, health, nutrition, and 
others. These are loaned to the school 
without charge for periods of three to 
four weeks. The American Red 
Cross publishes a well-stocked cata- 
logue of scripts dealing with its perti 
nent area. The Office of Civilian De 
fense has issued a catalogue of both 
radio and stage scripts on all phases of 
the war, including the fighting forces, 
the civilian in the war, morale, ration 
ing, housing, rumors, the United Na 
tions and other subjects. Scripts are 
available from this catalogue free to 
schools through the Radio Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education 


Transcriptions 

Recent reports indicate that a sub- 
stantial number of our secondary 
schools are equipped with public ad 
dress systems. Such equipment usually 


includes a playback or record player 
Other schools without public address 
systems have portable playbacks either 
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ent of record player. Other schools 
without public address systems hav 
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with the commercial record player are 
efhcient aids to the school participation 
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schools have borrowed or purchased 
sound filmstrip equipment from local 
auto distributors or other concerns. A 
program of activity developed around 
the use of either the slower speed (33 
revolutions per minute) 16-inch tran- 
scription or the commercial (78 revolu- 
tions per minute) 10 or 12-inch record 
permits somewhat the same utilization 
techniques that we ascribe to radio. 
It can be used more intensively or 
more extensively. Transcriptions of 
records can be adjusted more closely 
to the timing of a schedule either dur- 
ing a semester or within a day. The 
program can be stopped at any point 
for explanation or emphasis. More- 
over, the teacher can familiarize herself 
with the program before playing it to 
the class. 

The best of the recording libraries 
are found in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion's Radio Service in Washington, 
D. C., and in the Recording Division 
of the Film Library of New York Uni- 
versity in New York City. Both sources 
offer up-to-date listings on either a loan 
or sale basis. Classroom manuals or les- 
son sheets are available with some of 
the recordings. 


The values of transcription use are 
significant in the light of the topics 
treated. Transcriptions have proved 
particularly valuable as a means of 
bringing students a general picture of 
what the present war is about and in 
pointing out to them directions in 
which their energies can be applied 
most effectively in promoting our war 
programs. For example, recordings 
such as “Historical War Speeches” of 
President Roosevelt, Prime Méinister 
Churchill, Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
are now available. Others include pro- 
grams which provide a carefully docu- 
mented picture of the nature of the 
enemy, such as “You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness With Hitler,’ “This Is Our 


Enemy.” Still others, such as the 
“This Is War’ series, “Arms for Vic- 
tory,’ “Neighborhood Call,’ and 


“Treasury Star Parade’ explain what 
our young people can do on the home 
front to help win the war. 


Radio’s Service Functions in 
Relation to the Other Arts 


Radio can serve all the other arts. 
With this promise let us examine each 
of the other arts in turn, in terms 
of the potential service functions of 
radio. 

The Graphic Arts:—Radio has been 
used to advantage both as a means of 
interpreting art forms, and as a device 
for stimulating interest in art. Such 


radio series as “Let the Artist Speak” 


of the Chicago Public Schools, “Let's 
Draw” of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air, and the Creative Arts Broadcasts 
of the Rochester Public Schools tell 
how the graphic arts through radio 
are helping in the war. 


English:—It is in the field of Eng- 
lish that radio finds what is probably 
one of its most important service op- 
portunities. Not only does it glorify 
the spoken word through dramatic em> 
phasis, but the unique presentation 
techniques which radio has evolved as 
an art in itself, can add beauty and 
dignity to the human voice. The fol- 
lowing applications are especially 
worthy of mention: 

a. Radio broadcasts of dramatjzed 
war stories from the classics, to- 
gether with original war program 
radio dramas, may be discussed in 
direct connection with books read 
in the classroom. 

b. Radio newscasts, talks, dramatic 
‘programs, forums, and war infor- 
mation broadcasts can be used to 
provide subject matter for oral and 
written composition practice. 

c. Radio dramatizations, talks, and 
other broadcasts dealing with war- 
time subjects can be used to inspire 
students with a desire to perform 
significantly valuable war services. 

d. Radio broadcasts of all types can 
be used by teachers of English as 
illustrative materials in building 
student radio program discrimina- 
tion and appreciation. 

Speech :—The teacher of speech and 
composition will find in radio a rich 
variety of illustrative materials to be 
used as models of effective expression 
and good diction, and as suggestions 
to students for the effective develop- 
ment of ideas. Radio requires its prac- 
titioners to be crisp, incisive, and per- 
suasive, qualities all important to 
speech and vital to military and home- 
front services. 





Thirty New Members Join 
AER in Philadelphia 


Thirty new members joined the AER 
this summer from the group of prin- 
cipals and teachers who attended the 
summer radio workshop (June 28— 
July 30) conducted by the Philadelphia 
Board of Education in cooperation with 
Station KYW. The workshop staff 
members: Gertrude A. Golden, District 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 
Sehools; Kathleen N. Lardie, Depart- 
ment of Radio Education, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools; Gordon Hawkins, Program 
Supervisor of KYW; and William Gal- 
leher, Educational Director of KYW. 


Journalism: — Although the term 
“journalism” is thought of in the av- 
erage high school largely in terms of 
the printed page, it should be pointed 
out that news values and writing 
techniques involved in reporting are 
the same whether for the newspaper 
or the radio. The editorial staff can 
utilize radio warcasts as a convenient 
and varied source of background ma- 
terial for journalistic interpretation. It 
is recommended that the school paper 
be employed as a channel for publiciz- 
ing forthcoming radio broadcasts deal- 
ing with wartime topics. War informa- 
tion carried in the school paper can 
also be publicized over the school radio 
sound-system. 


Music:—Not only does radio broad- 
casting bring the world’s finest music 
to the great masses of the American 
people, but it provides the individual 
listener with a vast variety of music 
to suit his tastes and moods. Teach- 
ers of music will do well to bear in 
mind that during any major national 
emergency one of the primary needs 
is that of developing in every individ- 
ual a sense of belonging to the national 
effort, and that students can achieve 
a very real sense of participation 
through the musical idiom which has 
evolved during the present war. 


Summary Statement 


The picture then looks like this and 
we might consider it an answer to the 
question, “In what ways can radio de- 
velop better attitudes, disseminate in- 
formation, and mobilize the school and 
community in the war program™ Radio 
can make the student and the school 
more effective on these several points 
by developing a sense of urgency about 
winning this war. Radio can develop 
a heightened appreciation of the hu- 
man values we are fighting to uphold 
by emphasizing the common experi- 
ences which comprise our national heri- 
tage. Radio can also contribute to the 
feeling for need of complete victory. 
The school and the student must be 
brought quickly into a sense of sharing 
in the war. Radio can contribute to 
this feeling through its portrayal of 
the civilian’s part in the war, its con- 
stant presentation of up-to-the-minute 
news and its stories of what is being 
done about it. 


Beyond these elements, radio through 
its fireside and schoolroom immediacy 
should give the student and school of 
present day a keener concept of soli- 
darity and a far greater sense of be- 
longing to a new community, the Na- 
tion, and world unity. 
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